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In THE COMBAT that lies before us we must make the Gospel our ideal. The Gospel alone has a tender and 
profound sympathy for everything that is human, and for everything that concerns the community of man. The 
Gospel alone takes man seriously as an individual while holding the totality of men in sacred respect. 

In the terrific tension and upheaval of our time, every man should stay with his own task. For whoever performs 
well the daily work, as the sculptor Rodin once said, may expect to see the mold break to pieces one day and the 
statue appear. No energy is lost in the universe: the tears of a child in China may light the flame in the heart of 
America, the prayer of a Hindu saint may bless the prisoners of Europe. Tears will become rocks, and prayers will 
be turned into weapons of war... A day will surely come when man, having grown tired of walking alone, will turn 
to his brother. On the day when we shall have learned to feel the sorrows and the joys, the suffering and the hope 
of others, as our very own, that world order of love and justice for which the universe yearns and of which the 
planets in the stillest night are the splendid but imperfect symbol, shall have come nearer. On THAT DAY ALONE 
the brotherhood of man will have become a reality!—From THAT DAY ALONE by Pierre Van Paassen (Dial Press). 
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FORTH HONOR ROLL 


FORTH honors those count- 
less Chur chmen, boys and women 
who serve their country in the 
war, especially those who give 
thei lives and those who, by 
their daring and devotion win 
official distinction. In each issue, 
FORTH will publish a list of 
those whose names are sent in. 


NEWKIRK, JOHN van 
KURIN, Scarsdale, N. Y. Killed 
in action against the Japanese. 
Squadron leader of the “Flying 
Tigers” in China and Burma. 
Former choir boy. Receiver of 
British Distinguished Service 
Order. 


WASSELL, C. McALMONT, 
Little Rock, Ark. Awarded U. S. 
Navy Cross for courageous ac- 
tion. Lieut. Com. Wassell served 
many years as a medical mis- 
sionary in China. Distinguished 
himself during shelling and ma- 
chine gunning of rescue ship, 
bound for Australia, 


FORTH QUIZ 


The following questions are 
based on articles in this issue. 
Can you answer them? 

1. In what three mission fields 
are American missionaries now 
interned ? 
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Wide World 


BOLDNESS 
AND 
FAITH 


“We face the future with boldness and faith.” Thus write 
English Bishops who have been heartened by financial aid 
coming from the American Church. A joint message 
from the new Archbishops of Canterbury and York to 
the Presiding Bishop, just received, reiterates this feeling 
and states that continued help is greatly needed to enable 
war-torn British missionary fields to carry on. Special 
emphasis is being placed upon Aid-to-British-Missions in 
many parishes throughout the Church this month. 
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‘ORS for the world we sing.” 
This first line of the well-known mis- 
sionary hymn expresses our conviction 
that only in Christ can the world’s 
needs be met. Convictions, however, 
are of practical value only insofar as 
they lead to appropriate action. 

The second line of the hymn—“The 
world to Christ we bring”—points out 
the part that we must play if our hope 
that Christ will save the world of 
our day from its dire peril is to be 
fulfilled. 

During the past year we have been 
urging members of the Christian 
Church to sing with conviction — 
“Christ for the world.’ The time has 
now come when we must pass to the 
second line and arouse equal enthusi- 
asm for bringing the world to Christ. 
In our reaction from the heresy that 
man can save the world without God, 
we must beware of yielding to the com- 
fortable superstition that faith in God’s 
power to save it is a substitute for our 
own effort and sacrifice. Genuine faith 
is a stimulant and not a narcotic. After 
St. Paul was converted to Christ, his 
first question was, “Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?” 

Is it not time, therefore, that we who 
have had the privilege of being with 
Christ and have had our assurance that 
He is the answer to our human needs 
made doubly sure, should go forth and 
proclaim this good news to the world? 
This is why the next step in our For- 
ward in Service program is to be Evan- 
gelism. We will not only tell the good 
news about Christ to the world, but 
we will strive to bring the world to 
Him in order that it too may find in 
Him the answer to its needs. What 
more propitious time could there be 
for this than the present when we are 
sending our men literally into all the 
world to oppose the forces of evil? 

We must not be content with simply 
suppressing evil, but must strive to put 


good in its place. Life is activity and, 
like nature, it abhors a vacuum. Where 
evil motives and activities are not re- 
placed by good ones the evil is sure to 
reappear in a still more vicious form. 
Our Lord told of the man out of whose 
life an unclean spirit was driven—His 
life was swept clean, but left empty. 
The result was that seven evil spirits, 
worse than the former one, took pos- 
session of him. His last state was worse 
than the first. 

We have learned in our own experi- 
ence that the only way to replace evil 
with good is to make Christ the su- 
preme influence in our lives. When we 
are converted to Him, when we accept 
Him as Lord, surrender ourselves com- 
pletely to Him, we find our lives safe- 
guarded against the reentry of evil. 

To bring the world to Christ means, 
therefore, to lead the world to accept 
Him as its Lord. If we are to do this 
effectively, we must not only tell the 
good news about Him, but we must 
demonstrate the truth of what we tell 
by the witness of our own lives. 

This suggests a program for carrying 
out our purpose of bringing the world 
to Christ. First we must bring our 
own lives more completely into subjec- 


tion to Him. There are areas in the 


lives of those who consider themselves 
Christians that are still unevangelized. 
These areas must be converted to Him 
if our witness to others is to have draw- 
ing power. We must in doing this al- 
ways keep before us the motive of 
bringing the world to Christ. We seek 
from Christ a more complete conver- 
sion of ourselves, our family, our par- 
ish, our community, our country, in 
order that each of these may be better 
qualified for the service of bringing the 
world that lies outside to Him. “Christ 
for the world we sing’”—This is the 
marching song of those who go forward 
in the effort to bring the whole world 
to Him. 
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TALL and vigorous young, man 

in charge of a country parish 

at Morris, N. Y., where he had 

just completed his first three 
years in the ministry, came to New 
York for the diocesan convention in 
1866. The House of Bishops was meet- 
ing, and the young man stayed on to 
attend the consecration of Channing 
Moore Williams for China and Japan. 
Coming in one afternoon to the house 
where he was a guest, this young man, 
Daniel Tuttle, was greeted with the 
news that he had been elected bishop 
of Nevada. He knew he was but 29 


Utah at its convocation in Salt Lake City this May is 
celebrating the 75th anniversary of the Rt. Rev. Daniel 
Sylvester Tuttle’s consecration and the beginning of the 
Church’s work in Utah. Montana and Idaho are joining 
in the event. Later in the summer pilgrimages are planned 
to some of the old towns where Bishop Tuttle started his 
first Utah missions, to Ogden, to Corinne, the town built 
by and for gentiles in the Mormon territory, where one 
ot the Bishop’s two clergy was erecting a church before 
the town was four months old, and to Plain City, Logan, 
and other old Utah towns. Bishop Tuttle is shown above, 
after fifty-five years as bishop. 
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and bishops must be at least 30, so he 
thought this was only a feeble joke of 
some seminary classmates, but later in 
the day two bishops called, and it was 
true, only the diocese was Montana, 
with jurisdiction also in Idaho and 
Utah. 

He went home to his country parish 
to wait until he was 30 years old; then 
returned to New York where on May 
1, 1867, his consecration took place in 
Trinity Chapel. Then he left his wife 
and baby son, confidently expecting to 
find a new home and return for them 
in three months. This proved impos- 


Utah Mark 


MONTANA, IDAHO JO 


sible and they were separated for more 
than a year. 

The Union Pacific ended, in 1867, 
sixty miles beyond North Platte, some 
300 miles out on the plains west of 
Omaha. Arriving there, the Bishop 
learned that no stage had come from 
the West the day before because In- 
dians had killed the driver. Wells Fargo 
was about to send out two stages to- 
gether, and the Bishop promptly 
booked a seat. Travelers came in with 
the most lurid but unfortunately quite 
reliable tales of hostile Indians. 

The Bishop went on, nevertheless, . 
crossing the swift Platte River on a flat- 
boat, riding on the stage all night and 
day with a mounted scout ahead to 
search ravines and bluffs. He saw the 
Rocky Mountains like silvery clouds in 
the early morning, and rode safely into — 
Denver. Shortly he set out again, by 
stagecoach, and after seven days’ hard 
riding, reached Salt Lake City on July 
2. These were his first experiences with 
stage coaches. He was to travel 40,000 
miles in them. 

Utah had 100,000 people then, and 
99,000 of them were Mormons. A 
Congregational army chaplain had held 
some services there, in 1865 and ’66, — 
but his were the only non-Mormon 
services ever held in Utah until the — 
arrival of the Rev. George W. Foote, 
the Bishop’s brother-in-law, and his — 
friend, the Rev. T. W. Haskins. These 
two young deacons, arriving in May, 
only two months before the Bishop, — 
were the only clergy he had to start | 
with, in his whole vast jurisdiction. 4 

Leaving them to carry on for Utah, — 
the Bishop, after two weeks in Salt 
Lake City, went to Montana, where no 
priest of the Episcopal Church had ever 
set foot. Virginia City and Helena were 
Montana’s two large towns. All the — 
wild romance of the West was summed 
up in the life of Virginia City, with all 
the types and adventurers of the gold 
rush, gamblers, hard drinkers, lawless 
men with the nearest civil authority at 
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sishop Tuttle’s 75th Anniversary 


Yankton, more than 1,000 miles away. 
It was a town of log cabins and tents, 
with the most primitive living arrange- 
ments, and with stores where purchases 
were paid for from little buckskin 
pouches of gold dust. 

The young Bishop saw at once that 
it was no place to start something and 
then leave. It was here that he post- 
poned for more than a year his return 
east for his family, and settled into a 
little cabin with a faithful cat, Dick, 
for a long lonely winter. 

He had one more jurisdiction to visit, 
however, and set forth to inspect Idaho, 
so that he might plan the strategy of his 
huge field as a whole. The rough stage 


trip of three days and nights from Vir- 
ginia City to Boise went on record as 
the only one that ever really unnerved 
him. “I arrived,” he wrote, ‘with 
broken neck, bruised head, aching 
bones, sore throat and_ disturbed 
temper.” 

Idaho had had more Church activity 
than either Montana or Utah though 
not much, at that. Boise, Idaho City 
and Silver City were the only places 
he visited at first, soliciting local sup- 
port (a strong insistence with him from 
the beginning) and organizing schools. 
Boise had the only church in his three 
jurisdictions. His predecessor, the 
Rev. St. Michael Fackler, considering 


COMMEMORATION OF GREAT MISSIONARY’S CONSECRATION 


where to erect a church, with rare fore- 
sight passed by the glittering mining 
“town, Idaho City, and chose “Boise 
City.” It had only two streets of log 
cabins, but Mr. Fackler saw that it 
lay in a fertile valley. 

Bishop Tuttle returned to Virginia 
City, got the work on its feet there, put 
a man in to take charge, spent the next 
long winter in Helena, and then went 
back to Salt Lake. The railroad had 
been completed, on May 10, 1869, 
through to San Francisco, and with 
access to and from the outer world thus 
made easy, in one sense the pioneer 
days were over. The Bishop brought 


(Continued on page 33) 


(Above, left) Old St. Mark’s Cathedral in Salt Lake City was built by Bishop Tuttle. (Right) In Idaho and Montana he visited 
many homesteads such as this one. Gendreau. (Below) Salt Lake City’s Main Street in the Bishop’s day. Chicago University Press 
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NUMEROUS MISSIONARIES AND NATIVE STAFI 


ARD at work under the dark shadow of war, in the 

Orient, in Africa, in the islands of the sea, many Brit- 
ish missionaries are facing danger, many are cut off from 
their families and from their own missions. The native - 
clergy and their people, many of them refugees or in im- 
minent danger, have taken on as much of their own support 
as they can. Meanwhile, in London the eleven missionary 
societies which the American Church has been aiding must 
struggle to maintain churches, schools, hospitals, in their 
world-wide fields. 

The American Church, hoping to provide $300,000 tor 
British missions again this year, is joining the world-wide 
movement of those who are determined that the Church, 
now needed more than ever, shall go forward in every land. 
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respite World Conflict 


RRYING ON VALIANTLY IN SHADOW OF WAR 


Medical missions on every continent are 
using science to relieve sufferers like this 
one in South America (left) or helping 
mothers to raise healthy babies like this 
child (above) in Pondoland. South Africa. 


At Haifa, Palestine seaport, St. Luke’s 
Mission (below) ministers to many races. 


War has not daunted the people of West- One of many thousand people treated in 
ern China. Their missions must be aided. mission clinics is this woman of India. 
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NEW LEADER TO+GUIE 


The Cathedral of the Incarnation (above), Garden City, resembles famous English 
country cathedrals in beauty and location. Below, patient at St. John’s Hospital, Brooklyn. 
Roy Perry Photo 


Bishop Stires, (above) retiring bishop. 
(Below) Suffragan Bishop J. I. B. Larned. 


HEN the Very Rev. James 
Pernette DeWolfe, Dean of 
the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York, was 
consecrated Bishop of Long Island on 
May 1 he assumed direction of the 
Church’s most thickly populated dio- 
cese and one of its largest missionary 
fields. His consecration, in the Cathe- 
dral of the Incarnation in Garden City, 
made him the fifth bishop of this dio- 
cese, organized nearly three-quarters 
of a century ago with Abram Newkirk 
Littlejohn as its first bishop. 

In 1868 the diocese, whose churches 
previously had been under the Bishop 
of London and then the Bishop of New 
York, began its independent life with 
seventy-five parishes and ninety clergy. 
Today it has 178 parishes and missions, 
192 clergymen, 61,000 communicants. 

Instead of the leisurely and predom- 
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BURCH S FASTEST-GROWING DIOCESE, NOW. STRATEGIC 


inantly rural life so characteristic of 
its early days it now bristles with 
scores of vital war industries, Army 
camps, forts and airfields. For Long 
Island now is the center of some of 
the largest defense projects in the 
country. Billions of dollars worth of 
war materials are being manufactured 
here. Among the training centers 
located in the diocese are Mitchell 
Field, air training camp; Camp Upton, 
a reception camp; and Forts Totten 
and Hamilton, regular Army posts. 
The Brooklyn Navy Yard is another 
center of war work, while mammoth 
LaGuardia Airport is meeting many 
civilian as well as war needs. 

The 125 miles of sandy and vulner- 
able coastline of this old diocese—long 
a famous summer resort—borders on 
waters in whose depths are lurking 
enemy submarines. 


WAR CENTER 


This diocese comprises 1,373 square 
miles and is made up of the counties in 
Long Island divided into the three arch- 
deaconries of Brooklyn, Queens and 
Nassau, and Suffolk. Several of its 
parishes have histories which go back 
to the first part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Among these is Grace Church in 
Jamaica, cradle of the Church in Long 
Island. In the opening years of the 
1700’s, devout churchmen living in 
this old town appealed to the S.P.G. 
to establish the services in their com- 
munity. The S.P.G. in 1702 appointed 
as missionary to Jamaica the Rev. 
Patrick Gordon. Gordon, however, 
died from a fever one week after reach- 
ing his new home. Two years later the 
Rev. William Urquhart became rector. 
Several other rectors followed Mr. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Getting in wood is one of the boys’ chores 
at the Children's Cottage in Sayville, L. 1. 
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St. George's, Hempstead, (above), (Below) 
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Long Island Welcomes James DeWolfe 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Urquhart and among them was Samuel 
Seabury, afterward first bishop of the 
American Church. 

Another old Long Island parish is 
St. George’s in Hempstead. As early 
as 1695 William Vesey, later rector of 
Trinity Church in New York City, was 
lay reader there and both George Keith 
and John Talbot included Hempstead 
in their missionary circuit. Finally, 
in December, 1704, the Rev. John 
Thomas established permanent services 
in this old town. The Hempstead par- 
ish received a charter in 1735 and in 
the same year a new church building 
was dedicated. Two of St. George’s 
early rectors were the Rev. Samuel Sea- 
bury, father of the first bishop, and 
the Rev. John Henry Hobart. The 
latter distinguished himself in later 
years by becoming the third Bishop of 
New York. 

Mother Church of Brooklyn is St. 
Ann’s. In 1787 a church was incor- 
porated under the title “The Episcopal 
Church of Brooklyn,” but in 1795 this 
was reorganized and called St. Ann’s, 
in gratitude, it is said, to Mrs. Ann 
Sands, one of its liberal benefactors. 

Prior to the Revolution the scattered 
congregations on Long Island were 
under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
London who exercised his oversight 
through commissaries. But shortly 
after the War, in 1787, Samuel Pro- 
voost was consecrated Bishop of New 
York andthe churches: in Long Island 
then became part of the Diocese of 
New York. 

Today this diocese is one of the 
Church’s large missionary fields, for 
nowhere else in the United States has 
there been such a percentage of increase 
in population as in Long Island. Ac- 
cording to the 1940 Census there are 
now more than 4,600,000 persons liv- 
ing within its borders. To care for this 
influx of new population is one of the 
diocese’s main problems. 

At present the needs of the sick, the 
needy, the orphaned, and the aged in 
Long Island are being looked out for 
by the diocese’s several welfare insti- 
tutions. Chief among these is the 
Church Charity Foundation, founded 
ninety years ago in Brooklyn. Today 


the Foundation occupies almost a block 
of buildings housing St. John’s Hospi- 
tal, the Home for the Aged, the Home 
for the Blind, and the School of Nurs- 
ing. And in Sayville, are the two Chil- 
dren’s Cottages where about forty 
orphaned boys and girls are being cared 
for. The Foundation is believed to be 
the most complete diocesan organiza- 
tion for meeting human needs in the 
Church today. 

Other diocesan institutions include: 
Society of St. Johnland in King’s Park, 
a community caring for the aged, 
orphaned, and sick; House of St. Giles 
which has homes for crippled children 
in Brooklyn and in Garden City; and 
two Cathedral Schools—St. Paul’s for 
boys and St. Mary’s for girls—both in 
Garden City, one of the few Cathedral 
towns still left in the United States. 

Focal point of the whole diocese is 
the beautiful Cathedral of the Incarna- 
tion in Garden City, given more than 
sixty years ago by Mrs. Alexander T. 
Stewart in memory of her husband. 
Here each year in May or June 6,000 
or 7,000 children come from all parts 
of Long Island to celebrate Cathedral 
Day. More than 1,000 of them attend 
the Cathedral’s Church School. 

One of Long Island’s proudest 

“achievements has been its pioneer work 
in reducing the mortgages on its Church 
property. In 1935 the diocese had 
more than $300,000 in mortgages, but 
through its Reduction Plan, whereby 
the diocese matches each dollar raised 
by a mission to reduce the principal, 
approximately $235,000 has been paid 
off on these mortgages in the last six 
years. Many missions have been able 
to become parishes after getting rid of 
their mortgage debt. 

‘This is the diocese which Dr. 
DeWolfe as Bishop will guide during 
the coming years. Born in Kansas 
City, Kansas, on April 7, 1895, he was 
ordained to the priesthood in 1919 and 
was rector of Christ Church, Houston, 
Tex., before his appointment as Dean 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 
With him at the helm Long Island 
faces the future confident of continued 
progress and of further service to 
Church and nation. 
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Bishop W. P. Roberts (left) is in Shanghai, 
and Bishop L. R. Craighill in Anking. 


superintendent of 
nurses at St. Luke’s Hospital in Manila. 


Lillian J. Weiser is 


Dr. Claude M. Lee is interned but still at 
work in St. Andrew’s Hospital, Wusih. 


Interned Missionaries Safe and Well 


BUT WORKERS IN CHINA, JAPAN, PHILIPPINES, LACK MONEY 


Jake the Episcopal Church’s mis- 

sionaries, in conquered sections of 
China, Japan and the Philippines are 
safe and well, as far as can be judged 
from the scant news received, and al- 
though interned they appear to be at 
work and have enough to eat. Short- 
age of funds is making some inconven- 
ience, together with scarcity of supplies 
and high costs. 

Codperating with other mission 
boards, with the State Department, the 
Red Cross, and the Swiss government, 
the National Council’s foreign missions 
and finance departments are making 
every effort to obtain news and to reach 
the foreign staff with funds. 

Lists published late in March show 
that among the missionaries still in 
Manila are the Rev. Leopold Dam- 
rosch, in charge of St. Luke’s Church 
and chaplain of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
and Miss Lillian J. Weiser, superin- 
tendent of nurses at the hospital. 

Previous cables indicate that the 
Rev. Messrs. John Mears, Raymond 
Abbitt, Henry Mattocks, Leo McAfee, 
Miss Louise Goldthorpe and Miss Ada 
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Clarke are all safe on the southern 
island of Mindanao, either at Zam- 
boanga or Upi, or possibly in other 
parts of that area. 

It is assumed that the others, Bishops 
Binsted and Wilner, some twenty-one 
clergy and lay people of the Philippine 
staff, together with a dozen each from 
China and Japan, are safe in the Moun- 
tain Province of Northern Luzon, at 
Baguio, Sagada or Bontoc. No direct 
word has come from there since Bishop 
Wilner reported all well at Christmas 
time. 


From occupied China, since the mes- 
sage reporting Bishop Gilman and his 
staff of seven well and happy in Han- 
kow, word has come via Maurice 
Votaw in Chungking that Bishop W. P. 
Roberts in Shanghai had been ill and 
Ellis Tucker and B. W. Lanphear were 
losing weight but “‘all others are fine.” 
Marian Hurst and Anne Lamberton of 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, have 
been running an infirmary in a camp 
for a hundred destitute Americans. St. 
Luke’s No. 2, the hospital for refugees, 
had to close for lack of supplies. Dr. 


Claude Lee is well and busy in his hos- 
pital at Wusih, inland from Shanghai. 
St. John’s University, Shanghai, is re- 
ported running with a record enroll- 
ment. 


Buildings of the Church General 
Hospital, Wuchang, are said to be 
completely looted by the Japanese. The 
hospital moved over to Hankow in 
1938. 

From free western China, air mail 
letters come slowly via India and South 
Africa but report all well at Central 
China College, Hsichow, the diocesan 
schools at Chennan and the student 
center at Kunming, though they are not 
in touch with Hongkong. They are 
missing Bishop Ronald Hall, who hopes 
to return from England to China before 
long. High costs are working a real 
hardship for the Chinese clergy and 
teachers and their families. Hazel 
Gosline of Chennan has been heard 
from in India, returning to the United 
States on furlough. From Japan, via 
the Swiss consulate, Paul Rusch sends 
word he is safe and well though in- 
terned. 
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First Chaplain of the American Merchant 
Marine ever to be commissioned is the 
Kev. LeRoy Lawson, (above) youngest of 
the chaplains at the Seamen’s Church In- 
stitute of New York. (Below) U.S. Army’s 
only “jumping chaplain” is Lieut, Raymond 
Hall, 33, assigned to Provisional Parachute 


Group, Fort Benning, Ga., former rector 
of St. John’s Church in Lowell, Mass. 


; Press Assn. 
Admiral Nimitz (right center), Commander of the Pacific Fleet, and officers and men of 
U.S. warship salute their dead—heroes of attack on Marshall and Gilbert Islands. 


Churchmen Serving on 
Home and War Fronts 


DISASTER 


RESCUE UNIT 


(Above) Bishop Block, R. Wagner and Mrs. E. Lowenstein inspect equipment for Grace 
Cathedral, the Disaster Relief Station for entire downtown section of San Francisco. 
(Below) Bishops Sherrill and Reinheimer inspect old field altar used in France in 1918. 


H. Armstrong Roberts” 


Church families like this one in parishes all over the country will observe Family Week by home worship, neighborliness. 


Emphasize Family Ties May 3-l0 


WEEK OF ACTIVITIES SUGGESTED FOR PARISHES, 


\CED with shortages and ra- 

tions, the possibility of separa- 

tion for war duties, and, in some 

parts of the country, even the 
danger of bombing, American families 
are readjusting their varied lives and 
spending more time at home. Civil de- 
fense meetings and other important ac- 
tivities are keeping mother and father 
in the community for evenings when 
they might once have gone out. Even 
the children have war duties that keep 
them at home. The result is family 
life—or a real opportunity for family 
life—such as Americans have not 
known for many years. 

The Church is determined that this 
renewed opportunity will not be 
wasted, that evenings at home will 
really become family evenings in 
which every member of the family, 
and members of the community, can 
take part. 

“We must recover Christian family 
life,” says the Presiding Bishop. “If 
man is to be saved from the frightful 
dangers that confront him, it can only 
be as family life is made the founda- 
tion of society and is related to the 
Church as the family of God.” 
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An immediate opportunity to put 
real meaning into family life comes this 
month with Christian Family Week, 
which will be observed throughout the 
Church May 3 to 10. Culminating on 
May 10 in the Festival of the Chris- 
tian Home, the week will be a time of 
renewed activity with the family as the 
central unit. 

Doing things as a family unit may 
mean starting the custom of grace at 
meals, Bible reading and home wor- 
ship, entertaining some other family or 


Important School Issue 


The June issue of Forts will be the An- 
nual School Number, another in the impor- 
tant series of issues which each year bring to 
Church people throughout the country facts 
about recommended schools. The issue will 
contain a directory of the more important 
schools; photographs and stories telling in 
human fashion of the work, activities and 
interests of these schools. This is an issue 
which many Fort readers will want to pre- 
serve and send to their friends. Extra copies 
may be ordered at ten cents per copy, post- 
paid. 


HOMES 


individual for the evening, receiving 
Holy Communion together on one day 
of the week, attending a family party 
together at the parish house, having a 
family outing, talking over family 
problems together, working on some 
project in the home, or adding such 
Christian furnishings as a prayer cor- 
ner, religious picture, Prayer Books or 
others. 

This is a week in which to emphasize 
neighborliness, also. A few neighbors 
might be invited into the home for 
evening prayer, just as they have been 
invited before for dinner or an evening 
of games. New people in the commu- 
nity particularly might be invited, so 
that the family could do its part to 
help the rector start the custom of 
home prayer among the newcomers, 

Members of the family might ex- 
change, for the week, the household 
chores that have become tiresome. 

While each family will be observing 
the week in its own way, each parish, 
the Presiding Bishop hopes, will have 
family parties, open houses, discussions 
on family fellowship, parent-teacher 
meetings or other expressions of the 
new outlook for the Christian family. 
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The Rev. Joe Brown, curate of St. Mark's, 
administers Holy Communion to soldiers. 


HEN you mention the word 

“home” to many of the sol- 

diers now stationed in historic 

San Antonio, Texas, they’re 

likely to think of St. Mark’s Episcopal 

Church in the downtown section of this 

quaint old city. For this parish is 

carrying out a program which provides 

the spiritual and recreational atmos- 

phere of the life the boys used to 
enjoy at home. 

Wartime San Antonio is one of 

America’s largest Army centers and is 

swamped with more than 100,000 sol- 


Organized games help the soldiers 
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to make new 
friends and pass their time in wholesome environment. 


St. Mark’s Keeps Oper 


SAN ANTONIO 


diers, mechanics, and flying cadets 
from seven Army camps situated in and 
around the city. The men in khaki 
flood the downtown streets and crowd 
the pavements looking for something 
to do and with little cash in their 
pockets to spend. But in true Texas 
fashion the people of St. Mark’s parish 
are solving this problem with their 
hospitable “Come on over to our 
house.” And the men come—hundreds 
of them. 

Among them are soldiers from Fort 
Sam Houston, home of the Eighth 
Corps area; flying cadets from Ran- 
dolph Field, ‘““The West Point of the 
Air”; aviators from the advanced flying 
school at Kelly Field; and young hope- 
fuls now enrolled in the preliminary 
training school at Brooks Field. Also 
there are men from Duncan Field, one 
of the country’s five Air Supply Depots, 
and soldiers from Camp Normoyle and 
Dodd Field, the main Army camps in 
the vicinity. 

Caring for the influx from these 
Army camps and schools has imposed a 
heavy burden on Episcopal churches in 
San Antonio. But St. Mark’s program 
is setting the pace in this third largest 


“Studies.” 


CHURCH OFFERING TEX, 


city of the Lone Star State and is prov- 
ing such a success that many other 
local churches and civic groups are 
modeling their activities after those 
initiated there. 

Wednesday is a particularly busy 
day for the city’s barber shops and 
beauty parlors for on that night each 
week St. Mark’s gives a dance in the 
parish auditorium for all. men in the 
military service, and girls of the parish 
act as hostesses. On the same night 
the “Wednesday Evening Hour” is con- 
ducted by the rector, the Rev. Everett 
H. Jones. This is a course on ‘‘The 
Life of Our Lord and Life Today” and 
is intended for men and women in 
their twenties and thirties. Many of 
the soldiers are showing a special inter- 
est in this class. 

But Sunday is perhaps the biggest 
day of all. At 9:30 in the morning a 
Church School class known as “The | 
Coffee and Doughnut Club” meets and 
for thirty minutes coffee and eats are 
the order of the day. Each man has his 
own coffee mug with his name inscribed 
on it. Then at 10 o’clock, Charles C. 
Shaw, one of San Antonio’s leading 
news commentators, comes in to con- 


The Rev. Everett H. Jones, rector, and the Rev. Joe Brown, curate, wel- 
come the men into their 


Soldiers have many problems. 


oa 
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duct a “bull session” on the theme of 


“Christianity and Democracy.” 

The class breaks up in time to attend 
the 11 o’clock service and all soldiers 
attending are treated to a Sunday 
dinner in St. Mark’s parish house. The 
afternoon is given over to various forms 


‘of recreation including games, group 


singing, ping pong, croquet, or just 
listening to the radio. Then at 4 o’clock 
some of the soldiers leave the games to 
go into the confirmation class being 
conducted by the rector and after sup- 
per many of them accompany the 
curate, the Rev. Joe L. Brown, out to 
St. Mark’s parochial mission in south 
San Antonio. 

The rector and the curate are always 
available to help the service men with 
any of their personal problems and 
they encourage the soldiers to attend 
parish functions, to sing in the choir, 
to use the parish gymnasium, and teach 
in the Church School. They also urge 
them to write home and the parish has 
set aside a special club room where 
they can catch up on correspondence 
and lost sleep. 

A Woman’s Service Club of mothers, 
sisters, and wives of men in the service 
meets weekly. These women have com- 


Coffee and Doughnut Club of forty soldiers and girls of parish meets 
Sunday morning. Talks are given on “Christianity and Democracy.” 


. 


Khaki 


piled the names of all men of the parish 
now in the Army and Navy so that the 
rector can keep in touch with them. 
They sponsor the club room, act as 
“mothers” on Sunday afternoons and 
give the men “ditty bags.” 

Thus is this old southern parish with 
its weekly dance, its Bible classes, dis- 
cussion groups, Sunday dinners, and 
club room keeping “open house’ for 
Uncle Sam’s men in khaki. 


* * * 


Polls taken in U. S. Army camps through- 
out the country reveal that when it comes to 
hymns American soldiers like the old familiar 
tunes. Among those they prefer are: “Rock 
of Ages,” “Abide With Me,” “Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers,” “Holy, Holy, Holy,” “Day Is 
Dying In the West,” and “The Old Rugged 
Cross.” 


* * * 


Jerusalem possesses one of the world’s 
most unique and historic air-raid shelters. It 
is a vast underground cavern beneath the 
city known as Solomon’s Quarries and is be- 
lieved to be the quarries from which King 
Solomon obtained the stone for the building 
of his temple more than 3,000 years ago. The 
shelter, which will hold at least 10,000 per- 
sons, is said to be safer than the London 
tubes. 


Private Warren Hoster examines a “Ditty 
Bag” just given him by St. Mark’s women. 


GENERAL MAC ARTHUR SAYS— 


“Tt is my humble belief that the re- 
ligion which Christ came to establish is 
based upon sacrifice, and that men and 
women who follow in His train are 
called to it to the defense of certain 
priceless principles, even at the cost of 
their own lives. History teaches us that 
religion and patriotism have gone hand 
in hand, while atheism has been ac- 
companied by various forms of enmity 
toward free government.”—General 
Douglas MacArthur, leader of Ameti- 
can forces in the Southwest Pacific, and 
a member of the Episcopal Church. 


Soldiers like group singing and St. Mark’s encourages 
those with musical talents. 


Several sing in the choir. 


aM 


O country cousin leaves -New 

York today without first paying 

a visit to the towering Empire 

State Building, the Bronx Zoo, 
and old Trinity Church. Situated at 
the head of Wall Street, amid the 
world’s loftiest skyscrapers, this historic 
shrine has been for nearly a century the 
mecca of sightseers to the Big City. 
Third church to be built on this 
ancient site, it used to be the tallest 
building on Manhattan Island and in 
the days preceding the Civil War, 
tourists went there to get a view of the 
harbor and surrounding countryside 
from its 284-foot steeple. 

Although quite overshadowed now 
by the lofty office buildings of some 
of the country’s greatest corporations, 
old Trinity does not feel out of place. 
Indeed, it is not inappropriate for it to 
be located in the heart of New York’s 
financial district, for the Corporation 
of Trinity Church is one of Man- 
hattan’s largest property owners. With 
holdings worth many million dollars 
it is among the city’s largest taxpayers, 
contributing approximately $910,000 
annually to the town’s coffers. In addi- 
tion, its tenants pay $171,000, making 
a grand total of $1,081,000. 

For nearly 250 years the spot on 
which the church stands has been con- 
secrated to religion. In 1697 King 
William III of England granted a 
charter to the “Wardens and Vestry- 
men of the Parish of Trinity Church 
in the City of New York,” and the 
rector was directed to have “the care 
of the souls of the inhabitants of the 
entire city.” The first church built 
under the charter was opened for serv- 
ices on March 13, 1698, just seventy- 
two years after Peter Minuit had pur- 
chased the whole of Manhattan Island 
from the Indians for trinkets worth 
about $24. 

Since that far-off day the record of 
this parish has been one of remarkable 
stewardship, and it has come to hold a 
place unique among Christendom’s 
great shrines. It has well earned its 
title of ‘““America’s Number One Par- 
ish,” for it has been responsible for the 
creation, endowment, or support of 
more than 1,440 churches, colleges, 
schools, and hospitals throughout the 
country. Nearly four-fifths of the val- 
uable estate which it received in 1705 
from Queen Anne as a tract of land, 
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Striking night view of New York as 


Old Trinit 
Number 


Past and present—Trinity’s century-ol 


William Vesey was first rector, 1697-1746. 


An impressive service at Trinity Church. 


-America’s 
le Parish 


the skyscraper at No. 1 Wall Street. 


Dr. Fleming (above) with Mission House chil- 
(Below) 100,000 visit parish hall yearly. 


has been given away to these institu- 
tions and to other philanthropic enter- 
prises. Yet what remains of the par- 
ish’s property holdings is of such value 
that it must be managed through a 
separate office, the Trinity Operating 
Company, a wholly-owned subsidiary. 
whose directors are chosen from the 
vestry. 

Among its city properties are: the 
world’s largest loft building at 75 
Varick Street; a 14-story building at 
253 Broadway which is occupied en- 
tirely by government agencies; another 
large loft building of 17 stories at 343 
Hudson Street; and 74 Trinity Place, 
a 25-story building overlooking New 
York Harbor, in which are housed the 
rector’s and parish offices, the Vestry 
Room, the Comptroller’s office and the 
Trinity Operating Company: 

Trinity Church’s work today is 
divided into three parts: parochial 
service to the families of the parish and 
to newcomers; maintenance of the Mis- 
sion House which it operates in down- 
town Manhattan; and attention to the 
business population to whom it min- 
isters on weekdays. 

The Mission House, only foundation 
of its kind in the downtown section of 
lower Manhattan, is supervised by the 
Sisters of St. Margaret and carries on 
a splendid social service work among 
the needy of this part of New York. 
Its clinic and dispensary have a full- 
time nurse and doctor on duty, and: 
are rated among the finest in the state. 

Also important is Trinity’s ministry 
to the city’s business population. From 
early morning until the quietness of 
the evening settles on these thronged: 
streets and crowded buildings, the 
church’s doors open to myriads of Walk 
Street executives, clerks, and’ passersby 
who come in to pray, rest, or partici- 
pate in one of the services. For their- 
benefit a short noon-day service with. 
special preaching in Advent and 
Lent, is held on every weekday, ex- 
cept Saturday, and on each Wednesday. 
and Friday there is an organ recital: 
from twelve-thirty to one o’clock. 
There are also four services of Holy 
Communion daily. 

As to the future program of old: 
Trinity its rector, the Rev. Frederic S. 

(Continued on page 30) 


Seidman Photo Service, Herald Tribune, 
Sigurd Fischer, Keystone, N. Y. Times. 
photos. 
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Bishop Kemper’s appeals brought Nashotah 


UFFALO robes on the floor, for 
mattress and bedding; pork, po- 

tatoes and tea for food. These 

were the beginnings in 1842, in 

a little frame cottage still standing, of 
Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin. 
No one of the more than six hundred 
men who have lived at Nashotah would 
call the living luxurious at best, for a 
certain austerity has always marked 
existence there, but it is a far cry 
nowadays from the early years when 
the students did all the housework and 
the gardening and the laundry. The 


In this littke Blue House Nashotah began. 


Buffalo Robes to Gra 


; 


| 
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MAY CENTENNIAL OF OLD WISCONSI 


washing was, even then, considered a 
real chore, and the washermen were re- 
warded by hot coffee Monday noons. 

In 1835 the Episcopal Church sent 
out its first missionary bishop, Jackson 
Kemper. This Marco Polo of the Mid- 
dle West traveled for five years, ex- 
ploring Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Missouri, went down the Missis- 
sippi to the Gulf, through the southern 
states, back to Wisconsin and on to 
New York, where he told his tales to 
young men about to be ordained, in 
the General Theological Seminary. 

One of them, James Lloyd Breck, 
soon after wrote to his brother Charles: 
“The following is mooted in our class, 
that six or eight of us clan together, 
going out West, place ourselves under 
Bishop Kemper all at one point, and 
there educate and preach; to live under 
one roof constituted into a Religious 
House, under a Superior.” 

Mr. Breck and his friends carefully 
thought out their plans and aims in 
New York in 1841. In the autumn 
he and two others set forth. Their 
route is interesting: By river boat to 
Albany, cars to Syracuse, canal to 
Oswego, steamboat on Lake Ontario 


to Lewiston, horse cars to Niagara 
Falls, steam cars to Buffalo, steamboat 
on Lake Erie to Chicago, another boat 
on Lake St. Clair and the St. Clair 
River, putting in at a nameless harbor 
to shelter from a storm and take on 
wood, a stop at Mackinaw, on to Mil- 
waukee in Wisconsin Territory, and so 
to Prairie Village where they at once 
plunged into mission work at eight out- 
lying places. Early in 1842 they moved 
to Nashotah, Indian name for Twin 
Lakes. Three purposes were combined 
in the minds of those who founded 
Nashotah House: A desire to start a 
monastic order in the American Church 
which would provide a body of men to 
build up the Church in the Middle 
West; a seminary, to train men in the 
West for a western ministry; and an 
associate mission which would reach 
out to educate and evangelize a wide 
area in that part of the country where 
Bishop Kemper had but two clergy. 

Of the three objectives, the new re- 
ligious Order did not develop but the 
Seminary did and missionary work re- 
céived such an impetus that even today 
Waukesha County, in which Nashotah 
stands, is said to have more Episcopal 


Starting at the library, a cloister connects the Seminary’s fine modern buildings. 
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Cloisters---Nashotah Epic 


FEMINARY RECALLS ITS HARDY PIONEER DAYS 


Church people per capita than any 
other American county. 

Mr. Breck and his two companions 
went to work so industriously that in 
their first three months of mission ac- 
tivity they walked nearly 800 miles 
and rode 1800 miles on horseback. 

Only a fever chart could follow all 
the ups and downs of history in the 
hundred years. Activities increased, 
opportunities increased more rapidly, 
and expenses increased, of course, most 
rapidly of all. Finance was a never 
ending problem (and still is, any Nash- 
otah man would doubtless insert here). 

Nevertheless, the little old Blue 
House, the first residence and the old 
Red Chapel are now surrounded by fine 
stone buildings, the “new chapel’’ built 
in 1859, dormitories, library, and class- 
rooms, their gray walls and red roofs 
looking out over the lovely lake 
country. And Old Michael looks down 
from his tower. He is the bell brought 
on an ox-cart from an Indian mission 
by Bishop Kemper eighty years ago. 

Besides the regular three-year course 
of the Seminary, Nashotah provides 
preparatory work for those who need 
it, through courses at Carroll College, 


Waukesha, the students 
Nashotah. 

“Our problems are no lighter now 
than they were in the early days,” 
writes the Very Rev. Edmund J. M. 
Nutter, the dean. ‘‘When times are 
hard our needs are more serious than 
ever, as there are more mouths to fill. 
While we are more comfortably housed, 
more abundantly fed, and far better 
educated, the old missionary sturdiness 
persists, and the House endeavors to 
set forth a high ideal of self-discipline 
and simplicity of life.” 

Among its living graduates are 
Benjamin F. P. Ivins and Efrain 
Salinas y Velasco, bishops of Mil- 
waukee and Mexico, Almon R. Pepper, 
head of the National Council’s Social 
Relations Department, Don Frank 
Fenn, rector of St. Michael and All 
Angels’ Church, Baltimore, national 
president of the Church Mission of 
Help, Hughell E. W. Fosbroke, dean 
of the General Theological Seminary. 
Among many graduates who have 
served in other lands are the late John 
McKim, for more than forty years 
bishop in Japan; Walter P. Morse, 
S.S.J.E., who has been doing heroic 


living at 


Students and faculty find. the well-equipped library a stimulating place to spend time. 
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The Chapel is center of Nashotah life. 


relief work in China; Noah K. Cho, oi 
St. Luke’s Korean Mission, Honolulu. 

Celebration of the Nashotah House 
Centennial combined with the 1942 
graduation and annual alumni gath- 
erings will take place May 20 and 21, 
at Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis. 
Alumni Convocation, the Commence- 
ment sermon and Centennial banquet 
take place on May 21, conferring of 
degrees on the 22nd, with appropriate 
services. Vice-president Wallace and 
Lord Halifax are among those receiv- 
ing honorary degrees. 


A variety of work helps student finances. 
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Science is one of the seven major courses. 


N a region where thirty, fifty and 

seventy years are moderate ages 

for Church institutions, Lenox 

School has become a tradition in 
just sixteen years. 

Ask anyone about the age of this 
school in the Berkshires at Lenox, 
Mass., and he may guess something 
from a quarter to a half century. Such 
a reputation may have been achieved 
because the school was founded by one 
of the Church’s great educators, the 
late Rev. William G. Thayer of St. 
Mark’s. It may be the result of the 
Lenox philosophy, a well-defined path 
to which the school has carefully held. 
Or it may be the result of both these. 

“The all-embracing goal which we 
have set for Lenox,” says the Rev. G. 
Gardner Monks, who has been head- 
master since the founding in 1926, “is 
the development of Christian charac- 
ter.” There are secondary goals that 
have not been overlooked: preparation 
for citizenship and group living, prepa- 
ration for college and a vocation, de- 
velopment of leisure-time activities, 
artistic appreciation and standards of 
conduct, all of which fit into the larger 
picture. 

But to understand Lenox one must 
realize that every element, every ac- 
tivity, even every disciplinary case, is 
judged according to the single stand- 
ard: Will this develop Christian char- 
acter? 
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Students and masters may be marching separately in academic procession before St. 
Martin’s Hall (above) but their relations are informal, with weekly conference be- 
tween each boy and his adviser. By self-help plan, Lenox boys know kitchen (below). 
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Lenox School Though Young 


FOR BOYS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lenox was founced by Dr. Thayer, 
who for thirty-six years was head- 
master of St. Mark’s, one of New Eng- 
land’s oldest Church schools, to meet 
a long-felt need for a secondary school 
with high standards and all the essen- 
tials but at a moderate cost. Lenox is 
distinctly a Church school, authorized 
by the Province of New England. Re- 
ligion is a cornerstone of the institu- 
tion, an all-pervading principle felt be- 
neath the surface of cther activities. 

One would probably not call it an 
experimental school, nor a pioneer. Not 
the originator of the self-help plan, 
Lenox nevertheless gets the most out 
of that plan by making the boys’ tasks, 


INSTITUTION 


as the headmaster says, “‘so essential in 
character that the welfare of the school 
clearly depends upon the efficiency 
with which each boy does his particular 
job.” Thirty-five minutes a day, on 
the average, of making beds, sweeping 
halls, cleaning grounds and doing other 
tasks is planned not just to keep ex- 
penses down (though this is a natural 
result) but to make the atmosphere 
realistic and the boys self-reliant. 
Educators have pointed to the re- 
ligious. life at Lenox as unusual, but 
even this would hardly be termed ex- 
perimental. Some of the services—a 
daily service in the school chapel and 
Holy Communion on Sunday at Trin- 
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YING WITH OLDER 
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The Lenox School campus has sixty-five acres of playing fields and woodlands, form- 
erly part of three large estates, with near-by bird sanctuaries and ski trails. Every boy 
takes part in athletics. The housemother’s room (below) is always full of students. 


Rapidly Becoming Tradition 


ity Church.in Lenox—are required of 
all boys. Others, like the early com- 
munion at school, the frequent ‘good 
night” services and the worship on spe- 
cial occasions, are altogether voluntary. 
The sacred studies, for which Lenox 
is particularly well known, are planned 
on the same intellectual level as any 
other subject. There is no attempt to 
pitch the studies for a lower level. 
Every boy spends two periods a week 
in sacred studies while at Lenox. 
One of the biggest opportunities for 
usefulness is the St. Martin’s Society, 
named after the school’s patron saint. 
Members of this group teach Sunday 
school classes in near-by parishes, serve 
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FOR HONORS 


as acolytes at the school, give clothing 
and food to the needy, raise money for 
missions, and do other work. 

One year they ran a candy store to 
raise money for milk and coal for the 
poor. Another time they proposed 
meatless meals to help a project. 

But these serious activities do not 
altogether dominate the lives of eighty 
active boys. Afternoons with Tillie, 
the tackling dummy, evenings of danc- 
ing and skating parties with girls from 
near-by schools, annual performances 
of an operetta in conjunction with one 
of these schools, are on the lighter side. 

Lenox has, perhaps, more dances 
than most schools, but they are simpler 


Boys’ health is watched closely by nurse. 


parties, too. For simplicity is the rule 
with this school that meets expenses 
out of tuition paid, without an endow- 
ment on which to rely. 

Lenox boys have come from nearly 
half the states and several foreign 
countries. A good many of them have 
been sons of bishops and clergy, others 
the sons of professional men. 

Most of the graduates go on to col- 
lege, and the studies are planned to 
assure even the average student of en- 
trance to the institution of his choice. 
Harvard has claimed the most Lenox 
graduates, followed, in order, by Yale, 
Trinity, Williams, Bowdoin, Princeton. 

Mr. Monks is a Harvard graduate 
himself, though that university was . 
preceded by training at St. Mark’s 
School under Dr. Thayer’s regime and 
was followed by studies at Columbia 
and Oxford. The background of other 
masters is varied. 

Some of the masters at Lenox have 
gone on to become heads of other lead- 
ing schools. Others have remained at 
Lenox to advise entire families as more 
brothers enter the school. 

The main building, St. Martin’s 
Hall, was erected in 1938. It is of 
modified colonial design and contains 
the classrooms, some masters’ apart- 
ments and students’ rooms. Other boys 
live in cottages. The big, roomy Clips- 
ton Grange, home of the headmaster, 
is the scene of many social activities. 
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Markets and shops (above) are as 
fascinating in China as they are every- 
where around the world. Other 
glimpses of China show kindergarten 
children in Anking (left), a Shanghai 


bookstore (right), a water supply for 


Shanghai refugees (below, left) and a 
“restaurant,” also in Shanghai. Photos 


by Henri Pickens. 
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The New Testament garden ends (above) with model of the 
original St. Augustine’s. One of few lich gates in America is 
at the Santa Monica church (below), where rector explains it. 


The Rev. Wallace N. Pierson, rector of St. Augustine’s in Santa 
Monica, Cal., points out painting of Mount Sinai (above). Be- 
low he shows the tiny figures in New Testament garden creche. 


2 


Garden Retells Biblical Stories — 


WINDING pathway that starts at the door of St. 

Augustine’s Church in Santa Monica, Calif., leads 
a visitor back through New Testament history, with its 
people and its events, to the Sea of Galilee and the Pales- 
tine of the Old Testament. 


This whole story, told and retold by pen and picture 
for hundreds of generations, is repeated at St. Augustine’s 
by means of a Biblical garden—the Little Garden of the 
Way of the Cross. 


Done in relief, with sand for the desert, little stones, 
herbs and tiny shrubs, the map of Palestine in the Old 
Testament garden is about thirty feet long. The Dead 
Sea, the Sea of Galilee and the River Jordan are really 
filled with water, while Samaria, Judea and Galilee are 
outlined in stones. 

In the Old Testament garden, too, there is a painting 
of Mount Sinai, and overhanging it is a live acacia, or 
burning bush, like one Moses saw on the mountain. 
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The New Testament garden starts at the Bethlehem 
Creche, with tiny, life-like figures, and ends with a model, 
perhaps three feet high, of the original St. Augustine’s 
in Santa Monica. Between these two models, around the 
garden wall, are paintings and plaques to tell the story 
of the Gospel. The little weather-stained church model 
is explained as the natural outgrowth of the Gospel. 

Between the Old and New Testament gardens stands 
one of the few lich gates in America. ‘‘Lich” is the Old 
English word for ‘‘body,” and’ the lich gate in early days 
was the place where the pallbearers, on entering the 
churchyard, rested the coffin, awaiting the priest. 

Many visitors have come to see the garden since It was 
started about eight years ago. At certain seasons they 
are encouraged to study different aspects of the garden, 
such as the creche at Christmastime. But the garden 
has a wide reputation for beauty and accuracy, and the 
visitor who enters it wants to see all the grounds before 
he leaves. 
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Russian monks on Mt. Athos in German-occupied Greece. 


One of many monasteries on the slopes of Mt. Athos. 


Mt. Athos Shelters Greek Monks 


PRIESTS 


ema people are getting a little 
tired of hearing the hackneyed 
quotation about “the glory that was 
Greece.” They would like to hear 
more about the glory that is now, and 
that is to come, of the recent heroism 
of their people, their present endur- 
ance, and future hope. 

“Heroic Greece, after her magnifi- 
cent stand, is now in the throes of 
starvation, and the fiery spirit which 
could not be daunted by German tanks 
is being dimmed by hunger,” writes a 
Greek from London, ‘All the infor- 
mation which through from 
Greece agrees as to the tragic serious- 
ness of the food situation,” reports the 
English bishop of Gibraltar, who 
normally has chaplains in Greece. “An 
English woman writes that she rarely 
leaves her house in Athens, the sights 
are so heart-rending. Children are so 
weak they cannot walk.” 


comes 


The Presiding Bishop’s Fund for 
World Relief continues to receive gifts, 
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IN MONASTERIES 


THERE TILL 


Through cypresses on Mt. Athos the sea 
is seén far below. Fritz Neugass photos. 


SOIL, 


PRAY FOR PEACE 


from parishes and individuals, desig- 
nated for Greece. 


Memories of the past thousand 
years and hopes for the future gather 
about one of the Greek Church’s most 
famous places, Mt. Athos, on the north 
shore of the Aegean Sea. The whole 
settlement consists of’ monasteries. 
mostly ancient but including some for 
Russians who came there for refuge 
when their old regime was overthrown. 


The cloud-hung summit of Mt. 
Athos, 6,000 feet high, towers steeply 
above the monasteries perched on its 
rocky sides, their tiers of balconies 
bright with geraniums and carnations. 

Working in their gardens, the old 
monks keep themselves alive while 
their little commercial affairs based on 
their vineyards and wood-cutting are 
suspended. Within their ancient 
churches, built of the rust-colored 
native rock and hung with silver-cov- 
ered ikons of an art that perished 
centuries ago, they pray for peace, 
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</HE Rt. Rev. James DeWolf Perry, 

Bishop of Rhode Island and former 
Presiding Bishop, was the personal rep- 
resentative of the Presiding Bishop and 
official representative of the American 
Church at the enthronement of the new 
Archbishop of Canterbury (FORTH, 
April, 1942) late in April. Bishop 
Tucker, the Presiding Bishop, was 
personally invited by the new Arch- 
bishop to attend the enthronement. 
But because of important official en- 
gagements, including consecrations of 


missionary bishops, he could not. He 
named Bishop Perry to represent him. 

Present at the enthronement also 
was Mr. Clifford P. Morehouse, editor 
of the Living Church. He went as a 
representative of the Religious Press 
Association and since he was to be 
present, the Presiding Bishop asked 
him to be a lay representative for the 
Church. The Rev. Drs. William 
Adams Brown and Henry Leiper repre- 
sented the Federal Council of Churches 
at the service of installation. 


Refugees in Palestine 

True to its name, the Holy Land since the 
war began has become a haven of refuge for 
thousands. The English Bishop in Jerusalem, 
George F. Graham Brown, and the Rev. 
Charles T. Bridgeman, American chaplain, 
are among the many friendly agents helping 
those who arrive. ; 

In thirty months of war, it is said, 30,000 
men, women, and children, Jews and non- 
Jews, have been admitted to Palestine. From 
Germany, Austria, and other countries of 
Europe, from Poland, from the Balkans and 
Greece, from Eastern lands such as Yemen, 
the little-known southwestern corner otf 
Arabia, they have come, in hopes of starting 
life again. Some have crossed Siberia and 
made their way down through Japan, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Burma, and India, and 


For the last three years this rugged cross 
(below) has been set up during Holy Week 
on the lawn of St. Paul’s-by-the-Sea, Jack- 
sonville Beach, Fla. It was built by mem- 


bers of the Young People’s Service League. 


up the Red Sea. One group had to spend 
two years on such a journey; others are still 
in India, waiting opportunity to travel. 

Some have gone on from Palestine but 
most have remained there. Agriculture and 
industry have peacefully absorbed them all, 
and even so, it is reported that a labor 
shortage in Palestine remains acute. 


Army Chaplain Has Varied Experiences. 
Chaplain Robert C. Clingman, of the First 
Battalion, 143rd Field Artillery, son of Bishop 
Charles Clingman of Kentucky, reports that 
he has held services in dugouts, in aid sta- 
tions, at shore gun positions, in blacked-out 
command posts, and on the side of a mired 
truck. 

One service was held in a circus tent on a 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studio lot, where the 
men were camped at the time. ‘The cross for 
my altar,’ Chaplain Clingman says, “came 
from a church used in Robert Taylor’s pic- 
ture, ‘Billy the Kid.’ I preached from a stand 
borrowed from the ‘Boom Town’ set, and the 
benches came from the Black Cat saloon.” 


Progress. A determined group of 30 Epis- 
copal Church members in Jackson, Miss., 
started their parish by renting a Lutheran 
church for services Sunday afternoons. That 
was in February, 1941, There were no facili- 
ties for Church school, but they organized 
one anyway, and arranged for classes to meet 
in the homes of various members. The 
superintendent, Douglas R. Pitt, made the 
rounds of these homes, visiting each class in 
turn. 

Now St. Columb’s congregation has a new 
parish-house-church, just dedicated. It has 
an auditorium, chancel and sanctuary ar- 
ranged so they may be curtained off when 
the building is used for parish house pur- 
poses; a choir room, rector’s study, kitchen, 
all modern conveniences. There are 158 com- 
municants and a Church school of 6? The 


Bishop James DeWolf Perry 


congregation is in charge of the Rev. Dr. 
Val H. Sessions, as part of his Bolton Field. 

Seminary Does Its Part. To help meet the 
shortage of clergy resulting from the call of 
many Episcopal clergy to Army and Navy 
chaplaincies, the Episcopal Theological Semi- 
nary in Alexandria, Va., will have a summer 
term this year. In most dioceses there are 
now from two to fifteen vacancies and it is 
expected the shortage will increase as the war 
continues, The term will begin on June 9 
and end September 5. Another reason for 
the summer term will be to keep up student 
morale, says Dean Alexander C. Zabriskie. 
“Tt is very difficult for many students to 
contemplate a three months’ vacation when 
their contemporaries are working all year 
round,” he explains. 


During a recent prolonged blackout, the 
Rev. Arthur W. Farlander, rector of the 
Church of the Incarnation, Santa Rosa, 
Calif., went to his church and played hymns 
on the organ. Passersby heard the music, 
entered the church and stayed all during the 
blackout singing the hymns. 


For the second year every teacher and of- i 
ficer of a staff of fifty-two in the Church 
School of the Church of the Incarnation, — 
Dallas, Tex., receives a subscription to Fortra 
or has access to the magazine. The Church 
School has from 375 to 400 pupils in at- 
tendance every Sunday. The Rev. Valentine 
Lee is rector. 


One of the ways to show your 
faith in America is to buy defense 
bonds. They will speed the peace 
for which we pray and will aid the 
cause for which the United Nations 
stand.—The Presiding Bishop. 


GEE Al pie abe fa ae 


ESTA NaN Pe ete 


Organize Religious Film Association 


A far-reaching step in visual edu- 
cation in the Church was taken recent- 
ly when representatives of sixteen 
major non-Roman denominations es- 
tablished the Religious Film Associa- 
tion. The Departments of Promotion 
and Christian Education of the Na- 
tional Council will represent the Epis- 
copal Church in the association. 

The object of the organization is to 
provide an exchange arrangement for 
the best educational and missionary 
films available in all the codperating 
churches. Through a joint catalogue 
to be published shortly, information 
regarding the value and availability of 
existing religious motion pictures, film 
strips and slides will be provided. 
These materials will be available 


through the National Council’s De- 
partment of Promotion. 

William L. Rogers, who has worked 
with the Harmon Foundation and the 
International Council of Religious Ed- 
ucation for several years, will be execu- 
tive secretary of the new association 
which will have offices in New York. 

The codperating churches are: 
Northern Baptist, Southern Baptist, 
American Lutheran, Disciples of 
Christ, Presbyterian Church, United 
Brethren, Congregational-Christian, 
United Lutheran, Church of the 
Brethren, Methodist, Evangelical Luth- 
eran, United Danish Lutheran, Evan- 
gelical and Reformed, Presbyterian 
Church in the United States and Epis- 
copal. 


Message Number Three * 


PURCHASING BY Malt? 


When you need to purchase a religious book or any article 


of a religious nature, the best place to obtain it is from a 
store specializing in this type of merchandise. Since 1884, 
we have operated a religious store and a publishing unit 
primarily for members of the Episcopal Church. 


A trained staff is here to assist if you are in doubt on any 


venient and practical. 


through the mails. 


item or to help you on any question. 


Most of our thousands of customers throughout the Church 
use their charge accounts when purchasing—it is more con- 


Why not open an account with us the next time you need a 
book, Prayer Book, Hymnal, cross, or any other religious 
article? This avoids the necessity of sending small amounts 


Statements are mailed monthly. 


Readers of FortTH are invited to use whatever facilities we 


have. Those facilities are maintained for your convenience. 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 


14 East Forty-first Street 
New York, N. Y. 


*The third of a Series of Messages to Readers of FORTH Magazine. 


FORTH QUIZ 


(Answers to questions on page 3) 


1. Occupied China, 
Page 13. 


2. Bishop of Montana with jurisdiction in 
Idaho and Utah. Page 6. 


3. St. Martin. Page 22. 

4. It is the most thickly populated. Page 
11. 

5. India, Palestine, South Africa, China 
Page 8. 


6. The Rev. James Lloyd Breck. Jackson 
Kemper. Page 20. 


7. In old English churches it was the place 
where pallbearers, on entering churchyard, 
rested coffin while awaiting priest. Page 25. 

8. More than $1,000,000. Page 18. 

9. During the week of May 3-10. Page 
15. 

10. Lieut. Raymond Hall, formerly rector, 
St. John’s Church, Lowell, Mass. Page 14. 

11. Church School class at which coffee 
and eats are enjoyed. Page 16. 


Philippines, Japan 


One of the best little books to come out of 
the war is W. H. Elliott’s This Changing 
World, twelve brief and simple talks on such 
themes as faith, prayer, worry in springtime, 
the duty of encouragement. Mr. Elliott is a 
London vicar and chaplain to the King. The 
talks were broadcast and were closely related 
to the practical] questions which came to him 
by mail in great numbers. (N.Y., Morehouse- 
Gorham, 1941, 64 pages, 60 cents.) 


(Below) Title page of 16-page booklet is- 

sued by the Forward Movement for men 

in armed forces, berring General Persh- 
ing message. 


* * 
GOD BE 
WITH YOU 
Hardships i ll be your 
lot, but trust/in Gop will 
be your comfort. 
Temptation§$}|| will befall 
you, but ir SAVIOUR 
will give youllstrength. 
Let your valr as a soldier 
and your duct as a 
man be an {inspiration to 
your commutes and an 
honor to Nir Country. 
General John J. Pershing 
* 
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An Alabama Sightseeing Spot. One of 
Alabama’s sightseeing spots—the Church of 
St. Michael and All Angels in Anniston— 
was chosen by James Moss Stoney as the 
place of his consecration on April 16 as 
Bishop of New Mexico. 

This picturesque old church, built in 1888 
of sandstone from quarries near the city is 
of Norman or early English architecture. It 
is a striking contrast to the town’s modern- 
istic U.S.O. buildings recently constructed for 
the benefit of soldiers from nearby Fort Mc- 
Clellan. Among the church’s proud posses- 
sions are a beautiful altar made from im- 
ported Italian marble and a reredos of ala- 
baster. St. Michael’s was consecrated by 
Bishop Richard H. Wilmer on St. Michael’s 
Day, September 29, 1890. 

Bishop Stoney was born in Camden, S. C., 
in 1888 and had been rector of Grace Church 
in Anniston since 1921. His new office places 
him in charge of the largest missionary jur- 
isdiction in continental United States. 


Masses of manuscript material in Utah 
archives and the issues of contemporary 
newspapers, besides government reports and 
many other sources, have been studied by 
Nels Anderson in preparing his book, Desert 
Saints (University of Chicago Press, 1942, 
460 pages, $4), from which the Churchman 
interested in observing the 75th anniversary 
of Bishop Tuttle’s consecration may fill in 
the curious Mormon background against 
which the Bishop started the Church’s work 
in that controversial territory. Mr. Ander- 
son’s book seems a well balanzed and wholly 
objective statement. 


Youth Caravan. Young people in the 
Diocese of Duluth recently have become 
aware of the large number of isolated vounz 
people living on the Mesabi Iron Range in 
northern Minnesota who have no organized 
youth work or activities. Groups of about 
100 young people go into the different sec- 
tions of the range periodically in motor cara- 
vans to hold special services, and talks. 


CHRISTCHURCH SCHOOL 


For Boys 


Announces Appointment (Effective July 
1, 1942) of its New Headmaster 


GEORGE L. BARTON, Ph.D. 


Teacher many years at Virginia Military 
Institute and for a number of years past 
Headmaster of DeVeaux School, Niagara 


Falls, N. Y. 


CHRISTCHURCH offers College Prepar- 
atory Work. Limited to 58. Sailing. 
Boat Work. Athletics. For information 
write— 


THE REGISTRAR. 
CHRISTCHURCH SCHOOL 


Christchurch, Virginia 
Member Virginia Diocesan Schools System 
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Recommended Colleges and Schools 


ALL SAINTS’ 
EPISCOPAL COLLEGE 


Vicksburg, Mississippi 


A small Church school for girls offering 
four years of high school (specializing in col- 
lege preparatory) and two years of college. 
Emphasis on thorough work. 

Borders on the National Park in historic 
Vicksburg and overlooks the Mississippi. 


Arts — Mild Climate — Outdoor Sports 
Address: 


The REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 


“The Church School Educates for 
Christian Citizenship.” 


[7 
ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Accredited Church College for Negro Youth, 

Co-educational. Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
Needs of the College: A Larger Endowment, 
Scholarship Aid for Worthy Students, Gifts 
tor Current Expenses. Address: President. 

Legal title for bequests: Trustees of St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh, North Carolina 


ST. EDMUND’S 


Program of student work on campus develeps 
sense of responsibility, initiative. Episcopalian. 
Preparation meets high standards. Health- 
climate. Dramatics, school 
All sports, excellent skiing. 
Catalog. 


ful Berkshire 
paper, glee club. 
Summer camp in Vermont. 
REV. H. BOARDMAN JONES 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


Box F 


FRANKLIN and MARSHALL 
ACADEMY 


155th Year 
A Widely Recognized ogee Priced 
Preparatory School 
Entered 56 boys in 22 colleges last year. Ac- 
celerated courses for able students. Standard 
courses in First Aid and Life Saving. Sports 
for all boys. Junior school. 
E. M. Hartman, Principal, Box F, Lancaster, Pa. 


“At the Nation’s In present emergency your 
Shrine” yoy trained for responsible 
leadership. College Prep. and 

Ir. Coll. All modern fireproof 


bldgs. Over 500 graduates DOW 
officers in U.S. Service. Small 
individualized classes. All 
peorts, Motorized Field Artil- 


lery. Infantry, Cavalry, Sr. 


R.O.T.C. Band. Highest Govt. 
oe RL ee address: 
Box FM, Wayne, Pa. 
Sees ACADEMY 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Hospital of Saint Barnabas 
Newark, New Jersey 


Complete three-year course 
Class enters in September 
APPLY—DIRECTOR OF NURSING 


ST. MARGARET’S HOUSE 
(School for Christian Service and Dea- 
coness Training School of the Pacific) 
A graduate school preparing women for 


Church work as deaconesses or lay work- 
ers in the fields of Christian education, 
social service, and evangelistic work. Op- 
portunity to work for advanced degrees. 
ETHEL M. SPRINGER, M.A., B.D., Dean 


1820 Scenic Ave., Berkeley, California 


KEMPER HALL Kenosha, 


Wisconsin 
Church School for girls, distinguished for the 
record of its alumnae, Modern plan of edu- 
cation—prepares for all colleges. Accredited. 
Unusual opportunities in Art, Music, Domes- 
tic Science, and Dramatics. Complete sports 
program. ‘Also well organized Junior School, 
Under direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. 

Catalog on request. Address Box F. 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Anne (Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, 
trom primary through high school. Accredited 
college preparatory. Modern building recently 
thoroughly renovated includes gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Campus ot six acres. with 
ample playground space, heckey teld, and ten- 
nis courts. Riding. Board and tuition, $700, 

For Catalog and View Folder, Address: 


Mother Rachel, O.S.A., Box F, Versailles, Ky. 


St. Mary’s Hall 2."". 


Episcopal school for girls 6 to 18. established 
1837, Thorough personalized college prepara- 
tion and separate Lower School. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, and Secretarial subjects. Easily 
accessible to New York and Philadelphia. 
FLORENCE LUKENS NEWBOLD 
Headmistress Box F Burlington, N. J. 


WINDHAM HOUSE 


National Graduate Training Center 

for Women Workers in the Church 
Training for all forms of service open to women 
e Advanced degrees e Windham House Diploma e 
Experience in corporate Christian living e Courses 
in Life and Teaching of the Church e Numerous 
contacts with Church leaders. 

Register Now for Summer Session 

MISS MARY E. LADD, Director 
326 West 108th Street New York, N. Y. 


Bishop Whipple’s Famous Church School 


ST. MARY’S HALL 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
77th Year 
Fully accredited, 


offering thor- 
ough college preparation and general courses, 
Fifth year. 


Margaret Robertson, M.A., Headmistress 


Ages 12-19. 


Philadelphia Divinity School 
THE DEPARTMENT OF WOMEN 
Training for Directors of Religious Education, 
College Workers, Missionaries and other serv- 
ices open to women in the Church. Three year 
course, including Clinical Training, leading to 
the degree of Th.B. Special courses to meet 

special requirements. Address: 
MISS KATHARINE A. GRAMMER, M.A. 
Dean of Women 
4205 Spruce Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The New York Training School for 
and Other Church Workers. 
Deaconesses Prepares Women for Service 
in the Church as Deaconesses, or as Trained 
Workers in Parishes, Rural Districts, and Mis- 
sion Fields. The course includes Field Work in 
both Religious Education and Social Service. 
Address: 


DEACONESS ELEANOR P. SMITH 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110 St., New York 
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THE HOLY CROSS PRESS 


announces the publication of a poem, 


THE RESURRECTION 


by the Rev. Lefferd M. A. Haughwout. 
It is a timely subject and is handled in an 
unusually capable manner by the author. 
Paper bound, Fifty cents the copy. 
HOLY CROSS PRESS, West Park, New York 


GOLD DUST 


Church organizations 
by the thousands are 
making money out of 
dust and dirt. The 
modern housewife has 
been looking for some- 
thing new in a broom 
for years. “Miss Amer- 
ica” is the answer. 
Every woman who has 
to dust, sweep or clean 
will want one. It’s a 
“soldmine” en a handle 
for your churen group. 
Write today for liberal 
offer and _ particulars. 


H. RAYMOND SHOLLENBERGER 
The Windsor Broom Co. Hamburg, Pa. 


We wish to thank the thousands of ‘‘Forth’”’ 
readers who have so _ patiently awaited for 
Chinese Cretonne Shopping and Knitting Bas- 
kets. We ask them to stand by until the war 
again allows importation of them, Please men- 
tion Forth 


© BUY DEFENSE BONDS © 


Buy Defense Bonds out of proceeds of Sun- 
flower Dishcloth Sales. Your group can buy 
twice as many and gain twice the benefit for 
your organization, 

Sample Free to Official 


Sangamon Mills Est.1915 Cohoes, N.Y. 


These days that try men’s souls are 
wreaking havoc among the young 
people! Give your Sunday School the 
strengthening influence of Standard 
True-to-the-Bible Lessons—keep 
bright their faith in God. Right today 
decide on Standard Lessons for the 


coming year. Make your ‘Sunday 


School a vital force for good! 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. FO-5 


Please send me Prospectus, 
Catalogue. 


Samples and 


Name 


Address 
Church 


Name Department in which you are interested 


Number in School 


C.M.H. Meets Mae | 12- 13° 


The ‘National Council Church Mis- 
sion of Help and the National Coun- 
cil’s Department of Christian Social 
Relations will have meetings in New 
Orleans this month in connection with 
the National Conference of Social 
Work. 

The Church Mission of Help, an as- 
sociate group of the social work confer- 
ence, will sponsor a meeting May 12 at 
which the discussion will be on the 
special ways in which youth is affected 
by present-day changes and the respon- 
sibility of social agencies for meeting 


the problems of youth. Mrs. J. Sed-— 
don Allen, president of the CMH 
of Memphis, will preside.  . 

CMH and the Department of Chris- 
tian Social Relations will jointly spon- 
sor a meeting May 13 on Church 
homes for children. Bishop Jackson of 
Louisiana will preside. Miss Edith F. 
Balmford, executive secretary of the 
National Council CMH will make an 
appearance in New Orleans as a speak- 
er at the special meeting of the Na- 
tional Youth Service Council, another 
associate group. 


Old Trinity—America’s No. 1 Parish 


(Continued from page 19) 


Fleming, D.D., declares it will make 
every effort to meet the changing needs 
of a shifting population. “Above all,” 
he says, ‘“‘we will continue active work 
in the downtown area where we have 
the three prominent establishments— 
the Mother Church, St. Paul’s Chapel, 
and Trinity Mission House. 

“We look upon the work at these 
centers, which are combined into one 
unit of operation, as comparable to 
what is being done in London, at such 
places as Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields. The Mission House is recog- 
nized as doing one of the most con- 
structive pieces of work in dealing with 
a constituency of approximately 1,000 
persons who, for the most part, live in 
this section of the city.” 

Trinity also will continue its work 
among people in those parts of the city 
where the Church’s activities could not 
be carried on without this aid. ‘In this 
program,” Dr. Fleming explains, “we 
shall adopt a two-fold policy: on the 
one hand to strengthen certain parishes 
unable to operate on their own income 
and secondly, to withdraw from some 
other fields in order to put our resources 
into neighborhoods where the Church’s 
work is most vitally needed.” 

Dr. Fleming is the twelfth rector 
Trinity has had in its long history of 
nearly two and a half centuries. And 
he, like all rectors of this venerable 
parish, plays an important part in the 
city’s life. He is a trustee of Columbia 
University, Sailors’ Snug Harbor, the 
New England Society, Leake and Watts 
Orphan Home, General Theological 
Seminary, Seamen’s Church Institute, 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine, the 
American Church Building Fund, and 
of many other institutions. 

The Mother Church’s hands of help 
and relief reach out over the entire 
city. It has seven chapels scattered 
throughout the metropolis and these 
are among the largest and most beauti- 
ful churches in New York. Many of 
the chapels also have historical sig: 
nificance. St. Paul’s is the oldest public 
building in the city; St. Luke’s, the 
third oldest church building on the 
island, was the first church in Green- 
wich Village, when that section was 
difficult to reach even by sailboat from 
the Battery. Other downtown chapels 
are Trinity on 25th Street near Broad- 
way, and St. Augustine’s which min- 
isters to the foreign-born on East 
Houston Street. Serving the soldiers 
over on Governor’s Island is the parish's 
smallest chapel, St. Cornelius the Cen- 
turion, which was given into the charge 
c{ Trinity Parish by the War Depart- 
ment in 1868. Uptown are St. Agnes’ 
on West 92nd Street and the Chapel 
of the Intercession on Broadway at 
155th Street, which is considered one 
of America’s most beautiful churches. 

Today this historic parish faces the 
future confident of its ability to serve 
the city for many more score years. 
And although the city has grown up 
and moved ever farther uptown leaving 
the old church enclosed in a canyon of 
modern business skyscrapers, there is 
ro thought of moving it. It has become 
too famous a landmark and. in the 
words of a church official, “one would 
as soon think of moving the Washing- 
ton Monument.” 
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It all began in Greenwood Lake, 
N.Y., four years ago, with thirteen 
girls, one bugle, one pair of drumsticks, 
and a broken-down phonograph. The 
parents in this summer resort com- 
munity, fifty miles north of New York 
City, decided that something must be 
done to provide the town’s young folk 
with suitable recreation. Finally, they 
hit upon the plan of solving the prob- 
lem through music. 

Local attics were ransacked for un- 
used instruments while eager mothers 
sewed bits of inexpensive material into 
uniforms. Within six weeks the sur- 
prised townsfolk of this small New 
York village got their first glimpse of 
Greenwood Lake’s Recreation Girls’ 
Drum Corps marching in the annual 
Memorial Day parade. And by the 
Fourth of July this persistent little 
group, which had drilled to the wheez- 
ing music of an old phonograph, 
marched again. But this time with a 
color section, more buglers and better 
drummers. The story since then has 
been one of steady growth and today 
the Corps’ membership. includes more 
than sixty girls. 

From the beginning the Episcopal 
Church has shown an interest in this 
organization. The Church of the Good 
Shepherd, the town’s community and 
only non-Roman church, has done 
everything possible to encourage the 
Drum Corps. The-Corps often attends 
services, takes a leading part in the 
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Drum 


Majorettes 


(Left) The unique Greenwood 
Lake Girls’ 
procession dt the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, New York. 
Story below. 


Drum Corps in 


outdoor services, and also 
makes its annual subscription to the 
parish’s support. 

By special invitation of Bishop Wil- 
liam T. Manning, the Recreation Girls’ 
Drum Corps twice has represented the 
Church of the Good Shepherd at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
New York. The first time at the 
annual Young People’s Presentation 
Service, the Corps led the outdoor pro- 
cession of more than 2,000 vested 
choristers. The second time the group 
was given the unique honor of leading 
the children of the Diocese of New 
York into the newly-opened full length 
of the great cathedral. The Drum 
Corps was invited again by the Bishop 
to lead this year’s Presentation Service. 

The Rev. George W, Wickersham, a 
grandson of the late George W. Wicker- 
sham, U.S. Attorney General in Presi- 
dent Taft’s cabinet, is rector of the 
Church of the Good pene 
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1604 Summer Street 
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Stained Glass 


In Accordance with the Best Traditions of the Craft for Forty Years 


Notable installations in forty states and five 
foreign countries. 


Illustrated and printed material on request. 


The D’Ascenso Studios 
Dept. FO_ 
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SOUND 
SUNDAY _- 
SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 


For All Age Groups | 


Quarterlies for 
both teacher and 
classes and papers 
for weekly distribu- 
tion. These recognize Wy 
Christ in types and / 
prophecy all feeeagh: § AN 
the Old Testament and ‘\ 
recognize Him as the An- \\-- 
titype all through the New ° 
Testament. 


FREE Sample Pack on Application. 
UNION GOSPEL PRESS, Cleveland, 0. 


BRUGLER HOUSE 


on Rye Lake, near White Plains, N. Y., 
offers clergymen and other active Church 
workers the quiet surroundings of a small 
estate for a holiday or vacation, For ine 
formation and rates, write 


R. P. KENT, Secy. 
281 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


++ SHRINE MONT + [lave you ever spent a 
vacation at Shrine Mont in the Alleghenies? For 
clergy and laity, their families and friends: 
owned and operated’as a perpetual trust of the 
Church, Car meets ruests upon request at Grey 
hound Bus Station in Mt, Jackson, Va, The 
Heart of Shrine Mont is the Cathedral, Shrine, of 


the Transfiguration. Swimming, tennis, auoits, 
croquet, hikes, and picnics await you, and near: 
by. golf, bowling, riding, and dancing, Cultural 


lectures, social entertainments, music, art, and a 
May through Octo 
for excellent 


10,000 volume library, 
ber at rates as low 
board, modern lodging, and service, Proapectus, 
Rev. E, L, oodward, M.D,, Director. Shrine 
. Orkney Springs. Va, Seminar for Olerau 
of the General Church ; July 18-24; $22) evening 
lectures in Art Hall open to lay guests, 


Open 
as $15 a week 


YOUR PARISH 


Can use the facilities of 


American Church 
Building Fund Commission 


for 
Erection or repair of Church buildings 


or 


Refinancing construction debt 


LOANS ON LIBERAL TERMS 


281 Fourth Avenue 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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You Send 
No Money 
In Advance 


NEED MONEY?.... 


Here is a new, different and easy 
way to raise funds for your Church 
or Organization. You can secure 
$100 and 24 card tables. No de- 
posit, nothing to buy. Many en- 
thusiastic letters attest to success 
and merit of our unique plan. 
Write for detailed information. No 
obligation. 


F. W. MATHERS 


ADVERTISING CARD TABLES 
ASHLAND, -NEW JERSEY 


Sounds impossible? Give and 
receive at the same time? Not 
at all—not when you read “A 
Gift That Lives?’ That’s the title 
of a little book which has 


Send for this little book 


THAT TAUGHT ME 
HOW TO GIVE AND RECEIVE 
AT THE SAME TIME! 


Timely illustrations like this one in “The Bible for Today” make it a living book. 


Planes, Radio, Tanks in New Bible 


Airplanes, tanks, the radio, reporters, 
news reel cameramen, war destruc- 
tion—these and other matters of fore- 
most interest in the day’s news are used 
to interpret the Bible as news for the 
twentieth century in what is termed by 
William Lyon Phelps as a revolutionary 
book—The Bible for Today (Oxford 
University Press, New York; $5). 

Edited by John Stirling, the book 
takes the King James’ version and by 
means of introductory paragraphs, 


brought peace of mind and freedom from worry to thousands of men and 
women. You too may find in its pages just the Plan for you. Find out how 
you can receive an American Bible Society check regularly as long as you 
live—how you can at the same time further the work of distributing the 


Bible throughout the world. 


Annuity Agreements of the American Bible Society have proven a sound 
program for nearly 100 years and they stand today as firm and strong as ever. 
Every Christian should learn all the facts. Send for the booklet “A Gift 


That Lives’ Send the coupon now. 


SPORE ACEP RE” Peni area RT mre ay na ee al 
ate | American Bible Society, Bible House, New York, N. Y. | 
AssuRED | Please send me, without obligation, your booklet SP-44 ! 
: entitled “A Gift That Lives? | 
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headlines, footnotes, and many etch- 
ings, makes familiar lines mews in a 
real sense. For example, The Word of 
the Lord Endureth for Ever is illus- 
trated by the picture of a village after 
it has been bombed, with the tem- 
porary wreckage and the eternal hori- 
zon. The care of the sick is illustrated 
by a Red Cross nurse bringing pro- 
visions to hospital patients. Man 
going forth to work is represented by a 
crowd in a modern city. 

“Is New York giving a better answer 
than Jerusalem to the problems of a 
metropolis?” asks a caption of a sketch 
ot New York’s skyline at night. 

The publishers declare the purpose 
of the work is to apply the Biblical 
message to present-day needs and it 
seems to accomplish that end admir- 
ably. 


Northern Nurse by Elliott Merrick (N. Y. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.75) is the true 
and thrilling story of Kay Austen, young 
Australian-born nurse who left her homeland 
to serve the sick and needy in far-away 
Labrador and became “the only medical au- 
thority on the eastern edge of this continent 
between Newfoundland and the North Pole.” 


The cheering story of how East Londoners 
behave during and between air raids is told 
by the Rev. H. A. Wilson, vicar of St. 
Augustine’s, Haggerston, in Death over Hag- 
gerston (N. Y., Morehouse-Gorham, 1941, 
157 pages, $1.40). Six of Clare Dawson’s 
tiny but effective drawings add much to 
the book. 


To show just how far money goes in the 
mission field, the Girls’ Friendly Society 
reports a gift of $1,000 which was sent to 
India recently and which will maintain three 
teachers in the diocese of Dornakal for four 
years. * 
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‘Nearly a half million young people 
of the Church will join in the annual 
Corporate Communion for Youth which 
will be held in thousands of parishes 
' this year on Whitsunday, May 24. The 
theme of this nation-wide service will 
be “The World-Wide Fellowship of 
Christian Youth.” A hearty response 
to this important activity of the United 
Movement of the Church’s Youth is 


Youth Communion “May 24 


particularly vital at this time, says the 
Rev. Frederick H. Arterton, national 
secretary for youth. 

“Young people today are keenly 
aware of their importance in waging 
this war and of their part in winning 
the eventual peace,” he declares. “In 
view of this it is especially necessary 
in these days that Christian youth feel 
a sense of kinship and unity.” 


Utah Marks Bishop Tuttle Anniversary 


(Continued from page 7) 


his family from the East and for the 
next seventeen years lived, technically 
at least, in St. Mark’s rectory, Salt 
Lake. He was away most of the time, 
on endless journeys by stage or wagon- 
and-mule, through Montana and Idaho, 
jolting over a rough mountain road 
until the wagon tossed him out and 
turned over on top of him. Another 
time he nearly drowned in a flooded 
creek, simply ruining all the collars and 
cuffs starched so beautifully by Mrs. 
Tuttle. He complained that “between 
the floods of spring and the snows of 
autumn, there were not days enough to 
visit the whole field.” 

Well rounded activity of church, 
school, and hospital soon grew up in 
Salt Lake, St. Mark’s Cathedral, 
schools, and St. Mark’s Hospital start- 
ing a long career. In 1942 when 
American Church people are making 
gifts to British missions it is good to 
recall that in 1871 a gift of $500 from 
the English Society ‘for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge enabled Utah to 
make the last payment on the cathedral 
building. 

At an earlier time, when he had been 
bishop just a year and had scarcely 
become acquainted with the difficult 
western field, the diocese of Missouri 
elected him bishop. The possibility of 
again having a civilized home among 
God-fearing people was alluring, but 
he declined, Missouri waited nineteen 
years and tried again, that time with 
success. In 1886 he began his thirty- 
seven years as bishop of Missouri. For 
twenty years he was Presiding Bishop. 

When he left the West, he had held 
services in 52 towns of Montana, 50 in 
Idaho, 19 in Utah. The half dozen 
missions of the first two years had 
grown to 121. 

Endless tales come out of those west- 
ern years where stage drivers loved him, 
gamblers put gold dust in his offering, 
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and Mormons respected him. ‘We 
know you and we know where to find 
you, and we have always found you 
true,” one said to him. His attitude 
toward the Latter-Day Saints set the 
precedent for Churchmen who followed 
him in Utah, and no one ever expressed 
that attitude more clearly than the 
official Mormon newspaper in Salt Lake 
when he departed: “Although very pro- 
nounced in his opposition to the Mor- 
mon faith, he has not acted as an enemy 
to the Mormon people.” 

From Kelton, Idaho, comes one of 
many stories. On a visit there the 
Bishop and three laymen went up and 
down the main street of the town, 
saloons and all, as usual, asking con- 
tributions for the Church’s work. In 
Joe Goss’ saloon a good-sized poker 
game was in progress and they made 
a jackpot for the Bishop. In his fi- 
nance report he duly entered it: ‘“Do- 
nation, John Pots, $400.” 


By Cecilia Margaret Rudin, M. 
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ing song day? 
SyhleRee blind anny Crosby’s8,000 
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‘k gives the human story, be= 
hind X00) years of hymnody. Tenderly 
and vi pes an cS pages richly 
illustrated, only $1.0 
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JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 
Publishers of **The k of 
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for CLERGY and CHOIR 
ALTAR LINENS, EMBROIDERIES 
MATERIALS BY THE YARD. TAILORING 
Send for our new Oatalogue 


J.M HALL, INC 417 Fifth Avenue 


New Yor 


American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for Jas. Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England 


Outfitters to 
CHURCH and CLERGY 


Clerical Suits, Cassocks, Surplices, Choir 
Vestments, Altar Linens. 
Inquiries invited. 


562 5th Ave. 
c.M. ALMY & SON, INC. ‘New York 
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BELL CO. 
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220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


BELLS 


FORTH Special Subscription Offer for 


Men in Service 


For only 50c you can send FORTH for a year to someone in the 
service of the Nation, when included with your dollar payment 
for the renewal or extension of your personal subscription. Just 
think, for a little more than you now pay for postage to redirect 
your copies you can have FORTH mailed direct to a relative or 


friend in the Service. 
order form: 


281 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Mail your order today on this convenient 


Here is my check for $1.50 for a year’s subscription to FORTH to be 


mailed direct to the following address: 
Rank and Name 


Address 


Renew or extend my subscription (Name) 


Address 


Distinguished, individual de- 
signs for every purse and 
* purpose. 

Send wording artd size for 
FREE SKETCH and quota- 
tion — no obligation. 
Illustrated booklet on request. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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36 E, 22nd St., N.Y.C. 
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Money for Your Treasury 
Over 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 
were sold in 1941 by members of Sunday 


schools, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, ete. Finest quality cloths. They 


enable you to earn money for your treas- 
ury, and make friends for your organi- 
zation, 


Sample Free to Official 
Sangamon Mills—Est. 1915—Cohoes, N. Y. 


——FOLDING CHAIRS—, 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. Full 
Upholstered Seat and Form-Fitting Back. 
Rubber Feet. Send for Sample. $19.50 dz. 


REDINGTON COMPANY 


Dept. 34 Scranton, Pa. 


Dinners, Meetings 
Light weight but sturdy. Easily 
handled even by ladies. Stacked 
and stored in small space. Low- 
est prices — one year to pay. 

Illustrated Catalog FREE. 
THE MONROE COMPANY 
4 Church St. Colfax, lowa 
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Plantation Chapel Tells of Deep South 


HE Chapel of the Cross, pre- 

Civil War plantation chapel in 

Madison County, Mississippi 
tells in its traditions the story of the 
Episcopal Church in the Deep South. 
The life of this church covers ante- 
bellum, Civil War, Reconstruction and 
modern times. 

In the days before the War between 
the States, the Chapel was used by 
Mrs. Margaret Johnston, wealthy mis- 
tress of Annandale Plantation, her fam- 
ily and her Negro slaves, Mrs. John- 
ston had caused the small brick Gothic 
Chapel to be built in 1849 for the use 
of any who might wish to attend re- 
ligious services. But this inland sec- 
tion of Mississippi was some .distance 
from the great southern rivers, the 
main arteries of travel and commerce, 
and was still not thickly settled. The 
congregations were at first, therefore, 
largely a family affair. 

When the Civil War broke out serv- 


ices continued to be held in the little 
rural chapel. The great battles were 
fought far to the north and it was some 
time before this inland region felt the 
effects of the war. Services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Thomas S. Savage. 
a Virginian, who had previously spent 
ten years in Africa as one of the 
Church’s first missionaries to that con- 
tinent. After the war occasional ser- 
vices continued to be heid at Annan- 
dale. 

The building was built of brick 
burned on the ground and its roof was 
covered with shingles riven by the 
Negro slaves of Annandale Plantation. 
The altar and Bishop’s Chair, still in 
use, are of hand-carved oak. Present- 


day services in the Chapel of the Cross . 


are conducted by the Rev. Elnathan 


Maret iG: 


Prayer is a sanctuary no terror can 
invade.—G. G. Atkins. 
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CHURCH, MOBILE, 


TJORN LOOSE BY HURRI- 
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THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 


administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; A Prayer Book for Soldiers and 
Sailors; Book of Offices for Certain Occasions; Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost insurance and annuity contracts available to the clergy, lay officials and active lay 
workers of the Church, either voluntary or paid, and their immediate families. 


THE CHURCH PROPERTIES FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property owned by or closely affiliated with the 
Church, and on the residences and personal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place New York 


HISTORICAL 
MAGAZIN 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Contents for March, 1942 


¢ The First Hundred Years of Nashotah 
by Donald H. V. Hallock 


HISTORICAL MAGAZINE The Reverend John Stuart, D.D. (1740-1811), 

has completed ten years, ten Missionary to the Mohawks by John W. Lydekker 

ait 458 of P ee sus res Historic Parishes: I. James City Parish 5 
ee, z eee ae oe in Virginia, 1607——. by G. MacLaren Brydon ‘ 


by 98 different persons, of Wordsworth, Bishop Doane, and the Sonnets 


whom 18 were bishops, 53 of the American Church by Kenneth W. Cameron 
were presbyters, and 27 were 


laymen. Book Reviews 


Published Quarterly by authority of General Convention 


Perky car 5 Paterson Street Per Copy 
New Brunswick, N. J. $1.25 


To date there has been NO Price Increase 
in the cost to you of 


YOUR CHURCH’S OFFICIAL MONTHLY 
OF MAGAZINE OF INSPIRED ADVENTURE 


No Price Increase! That’s news in these days when the barometer of prices is going upward steadily 
in everything from taxes to the Saturday Evening Post. But here is one place at least where no price 


increase has been made. 


Yes, the price of paper has gone up and also printing costs. But thus far FORTH has been able to 
maintain its low dollar-a-year rate. FORTH always has been a bargain, but under present conditions — 
it is a double bargain for any parish, particularly under the low group subscription rates which are 
still in effect. When you realize 


You Can Put Torth into Every Home in Your Parish 


For Little More than 4 cents each per Month 


the question is, “How can we afford not to do it?” And that is the suggestion we would like to have 
you consider Now. Today more than ever, when there is need for renewed faith and courage, our 
Church people should have the sort of information FORTH contains. 


Mail the attached convenient order blank today to inform the Presiding Bishop of your desire to 
take advantage of FORTH’S “No Price Increase” offer for your parish! 


